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1PREFAC& 



TBTTS object of tht fldUafofms 
Tattle bbokis' to combiTte instfntfihn 
9itk entertainment thVsubfecti 
w/kch'^^e ftas chosefiy^ti^ pte^rkii^ 
are interesting. It has beenhU^ailh 
to satisfy a laudable curiosity by 
pointing out the origin^ progress,, 
ond nature of those arts which are 
intimately connected wifh the cause 
oj literature ; and whilst if has been 
his aim ta communicate useful in^ 
formation, he has endeavoured to 
do it in such ti manner, as to pre- 
*cent^ it, he trusts, from becoming 



tediou^ and forbidding. Dry ife- 
tails x^hich would have only disgust^ 
ed his young readers^ he has^ as 
tnucJi as possible^ carefully avoided. 
He concludes^ with observing^ that 
he flatters himself y that what he 
has here collected into a small com^ 
pass, will be found both pleasing 
and profitable to those who pe- 
ruse it. 



ON THE 



Manufactory of Paper ^ 



In the first ages men u<?ed stones, 
bricks, leaves, and tlie exterior and 
interior bark of trees, plates of Tead, 
wood, wax, and ivory, as the instru- 
ments of conveying their thoughts to 
each other. 

« Paper, the important medium of 
knowledge and literature is a word 
derived from Papyrus, the name of 

AS 
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that Qe^ejbrated Egyptian plant which 
Vfd^ used by ^he ancients for the pur- 
posely of writing. The Wpyrus seems 
to have been in use before the time of 
Alexandgr.the Great Ai^cordingrti^ 
Pliny, the followipg was tbe« method^ 
of making this paper in Egypt. The 
Egyptians divided»*wth-arkind of nee- 
dle the stem of the Papyrus into tbia 
plates,, or, slander pellicles^ eaeh o^ 
tl^em as larg9 ^ ^^^ plant, would. 
allow. As they were, separated froia: 
the r^ed, they, were extended cm, 
a, table, and laid across eaqb otber^ at, 
right angles. In this state they* wen^ . 
moistened by the water of the Nile^ 
Mid wbUe wQt were put undi&r a piieas, 
a^d aft^rw^rd9, exposed ^ to. tJhA :f^y& 
of the suu* 



- 'ftiie ^^;^tls H^BS ^n Irtfpertant 
•bitthch^df cbriitnert^to tthfe ^Egyptiattis, 
^Vxf^s sentto Hbtifie, ^nfdHhe'Rbtti^fi' 
^ai^tists iJy their inveiltibn'And ittdustiy, 
^ftdded '4t>uch to its ^extelfertcfe ^rfSi 
•beiadty. *Phey dmpfbved k %y ftre 
•^pevatteri^fthe hbmtVWr and the pr^, 
^as w^ll '«& by polishkig it #ith ivoi*y. 

'Tbe93gytJti»l5^^^l*e^6t ^hdlly %- 
ftttrttftt 'df the use k)f 'si^ in 4tiBkin]j 
^peJr; bm ^ie fedtnartis, It ^^rhs, 
4imdfe ^ stroftjver iSite. Gresit pktas 
"W^ere tfifikto *6 ^ve 'sirttigfti to the pst- 
^ -of Egyfit'; the Wves, ho\vfever, 
fe^^fehSv^hefito^tet^ed ^"16 a^bcftc, Wfe 
Wo -^^k Ho igtfppott ^Hfeffll^eivds-; ttti 
VhiA^aeeoiklt, % tv^s tfi5ti«*iLfe^'ev*. 
ly «vfe lefaVte'to^fftate ti^eafPo^pkTCi^ 
ment a S 



Different opinions have existed re- 
specting the period when the £gyp« 
tian paper came into disuse* On the 
one hand, it has been asserted, that 
many of the Popish Bulls were written 
on the Papyrus in the llih century. 
On the other side, it has been main- 
tained, that this paper was not in use 
in the 5th century. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it was used by some particular 
persons on some particular occasions 
for several hundred years after it ceas- 
ed to be of general use. Upon the 
whole, it seems probable, that it was 
used long after the 5th century, since 
it does not appear that paper made 
from cotton was invented till the lat- 
ter end of the 9th century, or the be- 
ginning of the lOtb, which is wp^ 
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posed to have destroyed the manu* 
facture of the Egyptian paper. It is 
likely, hoM ever, that this was intro- 
duced by degrees. The manufacture 
of this paper, it is said, has flourished 
in the Levant for many ages ; it is 
very white, very strong, and of fine 
grain. Perhaps some of the paper 
was made of the inner bark of certain 
trees before the general adoption of 
that which was manufactured from 
cotton. The trees which were com- 
monly used by the ancients for this 
purpose were the Maple, the Plane 
tree, the Elm, the Beech, the Mul- 
berry, and most frequently the Lindin 
tree. The inner coat was usW^ after 
it was separated from tlie bark beaten, 
and dried. 

A 4 
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Paper w^s made in Cbitia from 
vegetables reduced to sjtufF long before 
it was in Europe, and the Chinese 
have excelled in the manufactory of 
paper. Jn Chipp., indeed, the paper 
V£iries according to the different ma- 
terjak oJF which it is composed,; some 
is made of linen rags, some of ^oung 
bamboo, some of the interior bark of 
the mulberry tree, some ot a tree called 
Chu, or Kochu, and another sort of 
the skin which is found in the webs 
of the ijilk-worm In India a very 
fine writing paper is made of rice. 

Before we proceed to a particular 
notice of the manufacture of paper 
frt^m lioen rags, it may be proper 
just to mention that paper ;bas been 
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made nf a.fossil called Asbestos, which 
is a fibrous substance of little strenjj^th 
but which bas the peculiar property 
of supporting the action of fire without 
beiqg iiyured by it. The Asbestos, 
for the purpose of fabricating ps^eVf 
is pounded in a xnorlar of stene, till it 
be-Feduced to a substance like cotton* 
The earthy or stony particles of the 
Asbestos are removed by means of a 
fine €ieve, and it k made into sheets 
of paper, by .a common paper-mill. 
The writmg on paper of .this kind 
disappcaii^ when it is thrown into thi^ 
fire. Paper made of this stJistancev 
it has beenobservied, is more an olgect 
of curiosity than ot use, as it is so vtiy 
Ihiijy that it is easily toru. 
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paper manuTactured throughout 
Europe from linen rags is thought 
to have beeii entirely unknowa 
to the ancients and to be compara- 
tively spieakihg a modem invention. 
It is not very easy to determine ex- 
actly the tiihe and place when and 
where it was first invented, The 
epocha of the invention indeed seems 
to have been quite involved in obscu- 
rity till the year 17 62, when M. Meer- 
tnan proposed a reward to the person 
who could procure the most ancient 
manuscript written on paper so manu- 
factured. From the collection of me- 
moirs sent to him along with the ma* 
nuscripts, which was published at the 
Hague, in 1767, it appeared thatthia 
paper had been used in Europe before 
the year 1300. 
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It is supposed that the Spaniards 
first used linen rags for die purpose of 
making paper, and that the most an- 
cient paper of this kind is of Valencia 
.and Catalonia^ From Spain it ap- 
pears .to have passed into France 
about the year 1360, and it is dis- 
covered, to have been in Germany in 
131S. 

A paper-mill near the town of Dart* 
ford in Kent has been considered as 
the first of the kind which was erected 
in diis kingdom. John Spilman, a 
person of German extraction erected 
it in the reign of Queen Elizabetli^ 
who. granted him a licence dunng ten 
years for the sole gathering of all rags 
&C. necessary for the manufactory of 
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suTkiilg^per. It » hfeis, however been 
qtiestionc^ <whelbeT ibis was the ArA 
^papermiUin Engtand, (for it is (siaid, 
tliat .paper used in a'bookjprinted as 
•far back as the yedr L494! i^ms ^marit 
4^ John Tate, jun. of Uenfford. 

Ha^diog briefly ' i»enl»iQne<t itbe di^ 
rent materials which have been il5^ 
for the purposes of writing, or given 
«t Gonciae historical w;t5oiiirt>ot}pafper, 
nKf' LMw>pvQ[pose 4o present ^our 76i]ii| 
|[(ea4ers wiih ta famiiioar <dteedpei«fti of 
ihettftnuiac^e^ry .ot fiaper fnon linai 
fs^r The^coctn^e "brown papa* \tffaieh)i| 
used tor piaak<«t|g^ Hnimy be oiitented, 
f& fR^deiOt <oti4<ehnii, f . fe. ubi 'o]ddmi(pefl 
ropes'; '^d^ vi^th'td ia&iiemc^mf^ 
y^vedi,t)£ mtriftngi white ptpotsof tfjt 



coarsest brewrf r^, and Ulce^vise of 
djfed eottons- This is done by means of 
niangane^se a* Wnd^' of mineral mixedf 
with oil of vitriol'; Wh^n the materi- 
als* are' farmed into a- pulp m the man» 
ntr whieh*we^shall' pre^ntly dtscribe^ 
ttte paper nf^t:er causes the mixture of 
the aljove in^edients ta pass through 
it, wMlieilis in water, which- is neces-' 
swy t0 ptev^ntit from- bnrning the 
s^fl^ and'itiramcdtately discharges the» 
colour^^^and giMeS'tfefe* brown a beattti- 
f^l whiteness^ Baper teo made of 
farowti raga is^saW* te be more valuable^ 
ooiaccoont ot it9 being very strong an(|^' 
skailas to papcbment. 

Paperj ihenMinufecloFf gF whfch' 
yfm aiejiEkbottt-tOi Ascribe is* niader 
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chiefly of linen rags, which are col 
lected from various places. These 
are sorted by women according to 
their different degrees of fineness, and 
with a knife or hook, they cut out all 
the seams which are thrown aside for 
other purposes. The mgs are then 
put into the dusting engine which i$ 
a large wire sieve of a cylindrical form. 
This is put in motion, and by the ra- 
pidity of its motion, it separates the 
dust fiom them which passes through 
the wire. The next thing is to reduce . 
the rags to pulp. Formerly they were 
beaten to pieces with very large ham- 
mers which made a most tremendous 
noise, but now they use an engine 
consisting of a cylindrical piece of 
solid wood, into which are fastened a 
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great many iron spikes standing very 
close together ; and this cylinder is 
placed in a cistern or large trough, 
into which clear spring water is con- 
stantly flowing. At the bottom of the 
trough, there are also similar rows of 
sharp iron spikes. The cylinder which 
is carried round with very great velo- 
city, by means of these iron teeth, 
and the constant circulation of the 
water through the cistern soon reduces 
the rags to a fine pulp ; and in this 
ivay also is the pulp cleansed from all 
impurity, the dirty water passing away 
through a wire grating which prevents 
the pulp from going with it. 1 he 
vihoie of this operation takes up 
altut six hours lb improve the 
colour of the paper^ a httie smalt 
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is used which gives it a blue&b 
hue. 

Wfienr the? stuffiis prepared; as we 
Bave describerf, it is then put into the 
Tat, which is made of wood iined-with 
Ited. I^e vat being fdrnished with 
a" sufficient quantity of warm water as 
well as of stuflP, two instruments are 
used to mix ttiem,. the one of which 
is a simpie pole, and the other a pole 
with a piece of board fasDened to it 
rounded, and full of botes. These in- 
struments are employed as often as 
the stuff fklls to the bottom: Iii the 
principal paper-miHs, however, in 
£ngland, a machine within the vat 
called a hog is used, which by means 
of a small' whetl on th6 Outside, is 
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continually turning round, and thus 
keeps the stuJQf in perpetual motion* 

'When the rags are reduced to pulp 
by the engine, the substance of the 
paper is made, but the form is requir- 
ed ; for this purpose a mould b used 
M'hich is made of brass %ire and a mo- 
veable frame. It is the impression 
of tlie wire which occasions that iip- 
pearance of white lines which we fre« 
quently see ; but in order to prevent 
these lines, some moulds of brass wire 
exceedingly fine and woven^ or lat- 
ticed one within another . have been 
ad(^ted, the marks made by them 
being easily pressed -out, so as scarce* 
Jy to be visible. Tlie workman takes 
a mould, of the size of the paper 
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which is to be made furnished with its 
frame and plunges it obliquely into 
the vat lour or five inches, then rais- 
ing it to a level and gently shaking the 
form, or mould, by means of the frame 
he retains as much of the pulp as is 
required for the thickness of the sheet : 
and the supeifluitj goes over it, whilst 
the water passes through the intersti- 
ces ot the wires. He next having 
placed the mould on a piece of board, 
takes off the frame and glides the 
mould towards the coucher who turns 
out the sheet upon a piece of felt, or 
woollen cloth laid on a board fixed on 
the edge of the vat and full of holts, 
'and ttiis sheet he covers with another 
piece of felt. He then returns the 
mould to the maker, who by this time 
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has upon another mould, prepared di 
second sheet, and thus the operation 
is continued, laying alternately a sheet 
and a felt till six quires of paper are 
made, which are called a post. 

When the post is completed the 
M'orkmen take the sheets to a large 
screw press moved by a long lever and 
thus the water is squeezed out of them. 
After this operation the sheets are se- 
parated from the felts arid laid in 
heaps. The p^)er is next taken, af- 
ter being parted and pressed several 
times, to theiofl, aud by qiearisof ari 
instrument in the form of a T is hung 
up for a week or ten days upoft lines 
to dry; here it receives a fresbadditiod 
tp its whiteness* If any knots aie 
h 2 



perceived upon it, they are carefUIy 
pidsed off by the womea who are 
employed in the manuikctory. It is 
tiien rubbed with the hand aiid si^ed. 
The size is a kind of glue made of 
veUum shavings, or parchment boiled 
in water and mixed with allam^ T^iis 
is done to prevent the ink from sink- 
ing when the paper is used. Without 
such a preparation the ink would run, 
as it does in^blottingi or grey paper* 
The sheets are just dipped into the 
size» and taken oat attain immediately. 
There is soaie degree of nicety in 
sizing the paper {uroperly, which can 
only be acquired by experience. Af- 
ter the sheets are siised they are 
parted by Women and agam bung 
up in ttie loft; 9Ad when cry) 
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they are taken into the finishing 
room where they are examined, pres- 
sed, folded, made up into q[uire3 and 
reams. 
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ON PRINTING* 



Its Origin. 

Printing, or letter-press pont- 
inp, the subject which we now pro- 
pose to consider, is that art by which 
ideas are communicated to mankind 
through the medium of an impression 
on paper, and not by the pen. To 
this art are we indebted for a great 
improvement in other arts — for the 
rerival of literature — and for the pro- 
gress of knowledge in general. 
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It has been a question much agitat- 
ed, a?//ere and ivhen was the art of 
printing tirst invented. With respect 
to tlie timcy however, it seems to be 
pretty generally agreed, that it could 
not have been invented earlier than 
about the yeij 1422, or later than 
the year 1442. With respect to 
place, we may observe that several 
towns have laid claim to the honour 
of having invented this noble and use- 
fblart, viz: Ilaerlem, Mentz, Stras- 
burg; and Venice. In regard to some 
of these places, it has also been a mat- 
ter of dispute, what particular person 
was the author of it. Laurens Kos- 
tei^ is the person, whO:>e name is con- 
nected with Haerlem. At Mentz. the 
contest bad been between J. Gutten- 
b4 
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ber^ or Geinfleische and others andat 
Strasburg between Guttenber^ and 
Mentilius» while those who advocated 
the cause of Venice, asciibed the art 
to Nicolas Jsuison or Johnson>hut they, 
have been obliged to give it up on ac- 
count of the sut>enor claims of the 
other places, sinco it has been disco^^ 
'leered that several books were printed, 
before the year l46i, which is the 
time when the earliest work of John*-^ 
son is dated. At first view it will ap- 
pear surprizing that the oi^ig^n of m 
art of so important a nat-ure, apd, 
which has contributed to preserve the. 
memory of ei^ntS;Oi much less con? 
sequence should be involved, in so 
much obscurity. The following, ob- 
servations* wiil^. however, in sqq}0 
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i^asure remove the difficolty, Ife 
ilhould be considered thauhis artw^ 
ij> a very imperfect state, while it con-* 
tinued mid^ the directicMi of its inn 
ventor.-t-It was also originally used 
X|0t only as a auA^tisute fof? MSS but) 
Hkewisie as a ctmnttrjeit. The worM; 
which werefiri>t pni^ed, were sold al3 
a very high price as. MSS. ; and the^ 
persons concerned endeavoured toforoii 
the types so as to imitate the writing 
ot the mosi celebrated scribes. In 
the n(sit place, it should be observed^ 
tjbat the subject has been atteoded witk 
dit&culty in consequence of many per% 
aons confounding improvem mt^ifi'tbti 
art with the ori^i/i or invt^Ntionot the* 
art And, farther some diflicukies &#« 
. tfimnng the rise ^ikI progress^ oi thi$ 
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art may be imputed to the number of 
persons who \^ere engaged in it. 
Those who were of an ingenious turn, 
anci had not sufficient funds to carry 
on the bubiness, were induced to con* ^ 
nect themselves with men of property; 
consequently their names were blended 
togetiier, and it became a matter of 
undtrtahiiy to whom the merit be-' 
lunged. 

; Ulricus Zell in the annals of CO' 
Ipgne between 1470 and 1500, ob-* 
Beryes that metal types were invented 
at Mentz, but asserts that printing was 
introduced into Mentz by tlie imitation, 
of a book entitled Gramatica Donati 
which had before been printed in 
lioiland. Mariangelius Accursiui 
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who flourished from F500 to iSffO, 
wrote on a blank leaf of a Donatus 
which had been published in the year 
1450, that '*' Peter Schoeflfer had in- 
vented brass types and greatly im- 
proved printing, but that he took the 
first idea from a Donatus printed in 
Holland with letters cut in wood. 
We have also the testimony of Zure* 
nus junior who was born m the year 
1517, and was sheriff of Haerlem in 
1549, to the ^ame effect, as appears 
by fragments of his dialogues concern- 
ing the invention of printing which 
were collected by Scriverius. In 
these he attributes the honour of the 
invention to Haerlem but acknow- 
ledges that it was tuuch improved at 
Mentz, Ludovicutn Guicciardini, a 
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cielebvated ItaUan^ who published the 
Histciry of tlollaod^ in tbe year i56Sj 
tBentiofis Haerlein a^ the first place 
where printing was first practised. D. 
V, Coomherl who erected a printifig 
press at Haerleoi, in the year 1560^ 
mentions it as a well known fact, that 
tbe art origiaated in that' city which 
was conveyed ia a surreptitious man« 
Der to Mentz, where it was advanced' 
to a great degree of perfection. But 
the n^Qst consistent and< satisfeotorf 
account oi the invention of printing ia 
that recorded by Madrianus Junius the 
celebrated historian.of Holland. This 
tieriter^ we are informed- was bora at 
Hoom, in North Holland, in ^ year 
l^^^S, was educated at Ife.erlem, was 
BecttMT oitae Latin School aad Teach* 
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>er ^f Nattirri Philosop&jr iti timt rfly 
fdr several yesfs ; aitd lie lAidd in Zed- 
kind in »;575. His history of Holtoni 
ii^as written in elbgknt ^Lstihj tod b^ 
was <!diii^idered as an impartial and 
uptight icriin. His work wad>pifblisbed 
after bis death in the ycfer i578. Ifi 
his acc6udt trfthecit^ of HaeWem bfe 
lEfentions the feHbwing particulars ih 
referehce to the invention of priming. 
" Alnnit one hiindred and tHenty 
jears ago, one L^tirens_ Jansseh 
Koster inhdbiled a decent and f^ 
sbioifttibte house in the city of Haerleift 
sitiiatedonthemarkK-place, opposite 
the royal palace." This is nbw thfe 
Town Hbuse. " The na«ne of Hot- 
ter was asi^amed and inherited frdth 
his aneeslors who Md hnAg ^Injdyed 
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the hohourabre and lucrative office of 
Koster (or sexton) to the church*' 
Sexton approaches the nearest in 
office to Koster, but is far disthict in 
dignity as well as profit. " This man 
deserves to be restored to the honour 
of being the first inventor of printing, 
of which he has been unjustly deprived 
by others, who have enjoyed the 
praises due to him alone. As he M'as 
walking in the wood contiguous to the 
city which was the custom of the rich- 
er citizens and men of leisure in the 
afternoons, and on holidays, he began 
to cut out letters on the bark of the 
beech tn e" (or more probably formed 
letters from a piece of the inner part 
of the wood cut for the purpose) 
" With these letters he enstamped 
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.marks upon paper in a contrary direc- 
tion in the manner of a seal, umil at 
length he formed a few lines for his 
-own amusement, and. for tht use of 
the children of his brother-in-law Tor 
as some say of his daughter's children) 
This succeeding so well, he attempted 
greater things ; and being a man of 
genius and reflection, he invenied 
with the aid of his brother inrlaw, (or 
according to others, hia son in law) 
Thos. Pieterisqn, a thicker and more 
adhesive ink, as the common ink was 
too thin aiid made blotted marks. 
With this ink he was able to print 
blocks and figures to which he added 
letters. I have seen specimens of his 
printing in this manner. In the 
beginning he printed on one side only. 
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This WKs h Diftdi bO(*/1!Hfe Atrtfef* 

Unknown. It ^^a^ emi«4^ SfHe^al 

^fiser -Bekowdints^e. Itiat k Was 

^e «f the first bdote frrtMed sit^ 

the ifiventton bf the art, appeats From 

^the le^V^ which tfre patited togifrth^r, 

<that til^ Mked ^ides Ikii^t Yiot tie 

^eftdve to thfe'^ye; '4hd 'none at 

^fiirst t^iere t^riiated in a n\ott ptii^i3i 

manner. As this new sptette tW ttaffi'c 

atti'acted ntinneroas cUjSftbmers, tlixte 

llidthe pr6fit aristeg frt)m 5t Jncrea^ 

^liis IdVefWr ttfe^tt, afftUhfe dUigence 

in the efx6^^e of It. He eti^aged 

ttbikmin Mrfeidi %iis the sotiiree 6f 

^the oriisi^hief. 'Ataofhg tbdse workiBtn 

•Wtos^de •/*;!; Whether his sarname 

tivis Faust br any' other, fe of tio gl^^it 

itnpoirteflce taiotie^ as 1 witi not diU- 



vbite^jyMog^ TIte t/im itka M^ie^ 
$lt^ tb^ pimtii^ oAoe under oath^aftBtt 
Im bad leanicd to^ set thei letten^ fid 
ctol^ tlte^ tyf^ wA do other thngn 
Ip^bngtogitotfeberart^ anditlBMightiuiiii 
seilB mSkittf^ilyi iaitaruoto^. ha«iig 
iMMkahe4.tiie opportuni^^ «ndi..aa[iho 
Qould Ml:find a.6ettcg;jiaqkdkiiprtte 
t^|M»: and the olbervtariicUsx dv Clnbl^ 
vms ere^ wihi'leitheivfliily vaftingagsdl 
in fldebrating Ihe fiistiw^ abd litolei 
aw9gr with Jthsm..: Ub first: Atdc^tf 
Amsterdam, thence to Cologne until 
her couVA t^tnUbbhf fainbeifi^aftr Hskddtz. 
flB a aecarei place, wbeusiw - m)ght>o]«f 
^bts^l and reapdieifruit^of bitikneN. 
Muy^ It iis ai knpnin fiiotvtfa^ wi^biof 



as 

the twdw- months, that is, in the 
]^;ar 144<V be piibli^ed the Alesan^ 
dn C'raili Docfrinulej a grammar at 
that tube in high repute with Petri 
Hispeni irmctittibus logtas, with 
Ibe same letters that Laurens bad used. 
These ivere the first products of his 
press. These are the pfincipal cir« 
Gumsbmcesthat I baTe collected from 
creditaUe persona £eir advanced in 
yeais» whieh tbey have tran^nitted 
like a flaming torch from hand to 
hand. I have also met with others- 
wliahitve confirmed the same/' &c. 

Haihianus Junius after giving the 
preceding narrative mentions what 
Nicolas Gael, his schodmaster, used 
toitpeat concerning the mdignation 
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ivhich ComelU the book-binder, who^ 
assisted at the printing office of Lati-** 
rens manifested, while be related the 
particulars of the theft; and he ton* 
firms his narrative by the testimony- 
of the Burgo-niaster Quirinus Talesius* 
M'hich wasr^ this, that be also bad 
heard the bottk- binder express himself 
ill a similar manner. 

It is proper to remark, that tliere 
is internal evidence ot thejastness of 
the claims 61 Ilaerlem to the invent lo)^ 
of printing. Several copies of the 
Spiegdtde Behoudenisse, which is onef 
of the first books from the* If jrerlciri' 
pr^ss^ are still extant ; and their ap- 
pearance is such as to accord with 

nvhat has been asserfcxi respecting the 

c 2 



|^deness|Qf prijo^g^ wlmi IQ^ its ia- 
fdfxcy. Mr^ ]^eern^a ip hk Origi- 
iw TSIPPS^^P^* ^ gjivea not only 
^ apcurote inii^tiQn,QC the 6r8t page 
€(ft;h»t;<uFiQu$ bpo]^ bjut also sped* 
ijaens pf, t^e prq^reasi ve improv^oients 
ifhif h were iqade ia the press at Haer- 
Ifsn^ii) subsequent editjpns cf that 
work, and in other puf^lications. To 
these he has prefixed curious sped- 
men&of the first Esaa,^ made by Km* 
tier in a little book, which was evidently 
composed for the use of children^ 
They con»st of the Alphabet, the 
Lord's prayer, the Creed^ and two oc 
three other Prayers. 

The exact period, when printing 
was invented by Laurens is not abso-. 
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"krtely certdn, %at frcwi <iir«Mhfib!iifCikl 
evMenee, ft appeari^, lihal tf<e fitttidea 
ttittst haw been stiggiested to hito ttbottt 
the year 1428 or 1430. This coil- 
jedtuf e fa ^retogtfieriei by th* *st«t« «f 
piifefting tit Hkerl^m in 1*4(K Ah 
tfdiiion 6f Ihbnnfis and the Latin Af 
the /Sjwfe^A/ under the ihteof^ctt- 
^t/7?2 Salufh pubitshed in that yedir, 
ervince impnovemehts so great, con- 
sidering the many tHfficiilties M^iich 
they had to overcome that several 
years ttiiist have been necessary* to ar- 
tive at Such a state of excellence. 
Several foreigners mentioti an editioh 
of Donatus printed in Holland befofe 
that Which vvas puWished kt Mente, 
and assert that the EKitch teiiition serv- 
ed as a tnodd fot tbe other; but live 
c S 
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JDutdi not having been able tapith 
duce the work to confirm the assertions 
which had been made, satisfied them- 
selves with this general iremarl^ that 
when the art ot printing was risen to 
a^ considerable state of excellence^ 
tne first and roore imperfect editions 
of books were used as waste paper. 
Kow this conjecture seems to be well 
.founded, for Seiz who published, his 
trea^se on the art in the year 1740, 
says : V^ As this last sheet concerning 
Haerlem, was going to be printed ofl^ 
John Enschedi having purchased some 
Wks at a public sale, bought a Dutch 
Psalter, in small 8vo, printed by H. £. 
Van Homberch in the year i49B at 
Delft in Holland. It was bound in 
father according to the oldest fashion*. 



J^^rGQiviog^ diat'llie>bifldifig' wu^made 
jbiai to the paper witiiim by meaua nf 
ttro.3lips oCparchiaeiit that were glp^ 
j]^twe<ta tbetD» and tbat somf-.tyag 
.iiiaa printoduponthis ioavery oUl€kHi«> 
^ca^teiV bi^detacdied ihesKps andiMinfl 
t9 hi9 great turprise^ that ^tuey % ev* 
fn^^^eatd of a Grammatioa Don^L 

,■ No solid ohjectiofia. Imve been ad^ 
mi^d ^gfttQ$t 1^ narratinre of the jrob» 
:bery cmaniiited byone of Ifae aenrantt 
1^ Iiaurens^ as recorded by Jimiua 
It is by QQ means incrodtble thai 
every thinst which was absolutely ne* 
(pessary could be carried wny. by 
StMltb It should be remtokberedrr^ 
tbnt. the servant was pmdtioaly 
^AWASinted .with the bieiness, it^t 



iBuadtiaqieinasct lti«del<Qf tlMl pfiMfllf 

^iifatrt iRrilfa hkriL sboic of tb^ ndd^M^ble 
4MKmUo tuppra inibcsh kmA d[)Mikf W(!d'^ 
UmHem il^a^ :xiKit b^ mui» '^ 
to obianhreitbltt ibqiw s>t«ttie;«im M 
Jitam JtOiORn^ who tbD perMn wm that 
committed the Uieft, and that he was 
V ffaiBtabeii i«B|koftirig l)ie cMuAy use of 
«lelBl:tyfiesmt the Uaieiieai pit^ a« 
tinre b si6 isatie&etoiyisiaclMeie^YbBt 
Haerltoi\ kvds hi fK>sseasi<m ^ ttetBl 
tgfBsiieiom iAe fear 14f A 

\ Tjbefttuok !iri]o most imoiiabfy «ldtt 
4Mitgipen,ikci from Ltuireasait Uaettoia 
ffta.dahq Gakisfleiscfae,'^^ sen. -andilM 
iftilttpiUfiBd toihav^ icoQBiinittM'dbiti^ 
tery about the yealr 4439 and to have 
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«s^tiiblf)$ti0d Mfitiself at VkMz in 1440,. 

-at 1444. He was brotiierto Geind^ 

4ieis6be^ jun. fCOfDmemly ilidtingoished 

by ^^e nftme of Outtenberg, who en- 

^dea^ured to fiet ep ft printing pred& 

m^ Sirasfeiiirg Mo or tbtee yeard be* 

J»re, 4Hit iwho from llafe itnperfectioti 

-Cf tik kikawte>dge of tke ctrtutrited pen- 

^aps ^idsk othertircututftenceiB did not 

.«uccefed« ft «ee»is fiiost teasonaMe 

to conclude thst what knowledge the 

youngs ^rMher ha^ of printing h^i 

derived /r0n>OeiMfteische, sen. dismg 

the rmMtface of «4i6 latter at Hfterlem>» 

if Guttembet-g had succeeded at 

StnirtHifg k ta moM likeiy, Gein»- 

fieitohe woald tMim left hi» master and 

iimtad iiridi his 4i»kber there; bat 
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From the authentic documents of a 
Icg^ process at Strashurg which oc* 
curred in the year 143H, we learn the 
following particulars respecting Qui' 
tenberg. It appears that he was a 
^native of Strasbu|^g» that he was aa 
ingenious inan, and that be had en- 
gaged to instruct one Andrew DriziB* 
hen« or Dri;$ehenius in the art ot pol* 
ishing stones. At a subsequent period 
lie also engaged with one John Riff ia 
the art of making mirrors or looking 
glasses, aspractised at Aix la Cbapelle 
and likewise in some other futs^ a 
knowledge of which Drizehea and 
Anthony HeilmaB wished to acquire. 
Certain couditioii^ were pr<»posQd and 
settled between tbem« Upom an ae* 
cideatal visit to Guttenherg miio n« 
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sided in the suburbs of Strasburg^ 
these two perceived thai Guttenberg 
was busily employed m another mys* 
tery which had been carefully con- 
cealed from them. After a few re- 
proaches on. their part, he proposed, 
on certain conditions, to instruct them 
also in this. One of the conditions 
was, that a portion of the sum ad« 
vauced by the parties who were 
to be instructed in the art, should 
be refunded to their heirs, it any of 
them should die within the space 
of five years. Drizehen died within 
the term. His heirs insisted upon 
the conditions of the enga^ment 
being fulfilled, with which, Gutten- 
berg who is represented as a litigious 
man refused to comply. A process 



Wfts the result tj( Ais idtercation 
From the evidencte given by tiif 
different workmen, carpenters, scr 
vants, &c. it was appatieiit, ^at dm 
mystery consisted in eredting a print- 
ing press. As soon as Drixehen was 
dead, orders were immediately given 
by Guttenberg td his servants to re- 
move as secretly as posmbte some im* 
plements which, upon !fuU examina- 
tion, appeared to be a printing press 
with a CertainNjuantity of letters cul 
in wood. This discovery was madd 
tfaeS6thofpec. U3«, 

A declaration afterwards made bj 
one John Dunnixis belore tiie magis* 
tratcs in 1439, that he had recavetl 
(me hundred llarins about three yeaT^ 



pTiexipun tQ tbat time,, for work dotif 
%ta prfss btipgs.tha ckte o( the iir^i 
atl^emptto (b^ year 14^36. . 

DrizeheO) it is evident fcom ft den 

claration made to his confessor, did 

i^ot get reimbursed io the least degjree 

&r theexpence which he incurreo in 

cnde^avouring, in conne;^ipn with GuV 

tenberg^ to erect and est^^blishi a priut^* 

ipgfiress atStra&burg; and it seeing 

that Guittenberg himself who persisted 

ff)X a con^idejrable time in his attempt^^ 

to acccmpliab bi^ object, completely 

f^led* and when be kft the city, was 

obliged to a^U eve/y thing which he 

])Osaeased« Jt doe3 not appear thai 

be left Stragburg before the year 

l4A4t, when, he, wept to Mentz, where 



liis brother Geinsfleische had previ- 
Ouslj established a press. Here we 
shall leave the history of Guttenber]^ 
that we may proceed with that of his 
brother. 

Geinsfleiscbe, when he was settled 
in the city of Mentz, published as 
Junius remarks, the Alerandrl 
Gain Doctrinate and Petri Hes* 
pani tractatus mih the very tj pes 
which originally belonged to Laurens 
Koster, or perhaps with those and 
the addition of some cut after the 
model of the typ^s which he bad 
stolen. Geinsfleische finding that 
the sale of these works was so con- 
siderable, as to answer his purpose^ 
was encouraged to undertake other 
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publications. For these he prepared 
types, but being involved in difficul- 
ties on account of the magnitude of 
his undertaking and the expen 
necessarily incurred be revealed the 
secret of the invention to Faustus, (fre- 
quently called Faust, or Fust.) As 
he was an opulent man, he advanced 
the sum required, and shared in the 
profits with Geiusfleische. 

Gcinsfleische having iexperienced 
much inconvenience from wooded 
types^ determined if possible, to cut 
them out in i»e/tf/; and succeeding 
in his attempts, he and Faustus un- 
dertook to print a large and elegant 
edition of the Bible in 2 Viiulmes 
folio. This was pubh^^ned in 1450, 



v^ 90121: fov elegRnt manuscript aod 
djspenied wer Europeot a vfiry higjv 
|5ri(». Eigbl' ^e^ it ift svipRQs©^, . 
W4M3B'e»|?plQyAd ip po^pfldog, for aodr 
ewcyting tbi? great, perform^xictu 
The partnerir badLaltei^catiow respectr 
the ei^rpenqie incurred* A law suil &I2 
iowed Hhich wa^ decided a^^ainsti 
Geinsfleischej^ ^and the partnersbjlfi 
was dissolved in 1455* Thus the 
secret was made known. Two print- 
iqg offices, were est9.bli4bed^ ^1^ lie- 
Qimie. rival9,,tO| each qlWc* 

^,tf^e ^efc }4S% ^w^HusrjmhiiAf 

ledged ths^t it. was eio^iAtedt im w'Hh \ 
the new buti by mi, imfireisi^ai, oe - 
]^riniin^. T^,^josm tbne Gfiin&t 
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fleische connected himself with his 
brother Guttenberg, who had proba- 
bly been employed in an inferidir 
capacity, whilst Geins6eische and 
Faustui-, were in partnership. These 
brothers cut the types in a very supe- 
rior manner and' excelled Faustus as 
appears from their publications in tht 
year 1460. Faustus, however, took 
into his service one Peter Schdeffer de 
Gernsheim, a young man of great inge • 
nuity, who mvented the method of 
casting metal types from matric.es 
which he cut ; thus, much time and 
expence' were saved as well as. an 
.addition made to the elegance of thi^ir 
work, so that in consequence of this 
invention, they exceeded their oppo- 
nents. Faustus was so highly delight- 

D 



cd w\^ thif rifljprpvfovRflt, tbijt w4 ^^^ 
war^ to Scbqefi^r ^r M^ i^g^V^ty, he 

i^ uuarnage. 

Faustus apd Scboefitr^ bya^iqiokr 
tering an 9ath of 3f;:crecy. toail/vi^uif^. 
they enjrust^d, cpn%^d this ii^prov^ 
x^eut tq their own office ti|,l tb? y^af. 
1462, wbeii by the. c^wpersipii of their, 
seryams into djffcrentt counties at xhci 
aackinja of Mentz, by.tbe;jA|i^Ghj[)ishop. 
Adol^huSy tbc iuyeuiioi^, bfsing puU^. 
ikly known, an0 tn^de rapij^ pf(ogg^^^ 
through varipui^ parts of ^jurpp^.; aj^di 
•morij; differenlt plftce^i it v^ theft, 
carried on with si|cress by t^l^ljj^/ff,, 



1 



olniBol^ metf '^ iii' j^nhtki^ wto the' 
oUUgaliitO' ov Gei^mfafT, fiom- whsfntre 

Bat inUbal'^ear an etfkion^of 'iLaCfeii^ 
tkis;t4m>.p)^i^d la'a^krafA-of Sefrai ga- 
thio ohataacitep^wBicfb ^ was exceedintfly' 
eteg(|iiW aHd^mj^fcimflir ta tK6 pre-* 

fiii«t uded at-Kfeiiie iir lit67, atid's()Oil' 
aJftcT' bf^gh*- ta grdar perfeeticjnf; 

IlirtPttsbKave Ifeeh evident^tb our 
rrtidc^Sj thAt vfehare attribtrted' th6 
orf^nc.oHh^^vtotiie andioiportdnt aY't 
o^'prinlin^ xo Hattrlfem —the i wjl^ro ve- 

Tl3r 
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There is something very natural in 
the account given of tht; invention by 
Koster; suid there is nothing incredible 
in supposing that one of his servants 
surreptitiously conveyed the art from 
Holland to Germany. Moreover, it 
is highly imprpbabie that different 
persons at distant places should^ quite 
independent of each other, have in- 
vented it at the same time. It is ad* 
mitted indeed that circumstances did 
eicist which seemed calculated to sug- 
gest an idea of it to the mind of a con* 
tipmplative person^ and one desirous 
of the intellectual improvement of 
the human race*. Engraving had 
been practised long before. The 
manner of making impressions by 
seais bore some analogv to it> and 
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also the mode formqrly practisecl by 
the Grand Sultan, of literally setting 
his hand to an edict by making an 
impression of his whole hand dipped 
in ink, f* yet (as ii has been justly re- 
marked) as so many ages had passed 
without the idea of modern printing 
having been suggested by either of the 
modes so analogous, the probability 
is as milhons to one against the idea, 
being suggested to two different per- 
sons at distant places at the same 
time.'' 

In order to remove any difficulty 
wl^ich may arise in the mind against 
the idea that Haerlem was the place, 
where the art of printing originated, 
because that it was Ib^g the general 

2>3 



(it BMiy b^ proper to iobsenre^ tfamfc 
(^bikt L^iftrens and liis fiueossois 
^iiineipAll(j^ ptiUidhQd jmsks^ .^iob 
{hfid ^xAy a /oc^/ |K)f»idaEity, MentE 
a86(^d fofith aiteb .work&tas w^« ints- 
•neataiigio foMgncarsandtothe^iteoii 
4q general, imrks in the Latki Imi- 
^age, wbi^'h has fbeen daiominatel 
^* the living tongue of the deameif 
JSeautiCol editions ot tbe Cla8»cSy'«« 
^ell as copies of the Bible attraoledi 
the attention of persons far and near. 
Considering these circuQiStances and 
jpthers which might be meiuioned. It 
jU no wonder, that Uaerkm has been 
4eprivedio^ theibonour arisin|; from in 
Imiig Jthe^spo^ jvhei^ Uiis mo«t4ieiiefi» 



fii'ajr jiMly pf6flduhc6 ft to ftt, iiik 
fiiay dcduM in tti^ iaiigcrtt^e '^ M 

4J(led by-thee— O A^ rablime I onr. rnf^ 
Spurns the opposing bunds of lii&o and space* 
yiifith frame's swiifl '^ghlt to hcii an equl^ 
cbtt/it^, 

feqjTf e ; 
.Y>cean4 her bydrf sons, thy powers comUii*(l| 
Ah4 caitim Virtue's mouW the pkstic mind* 

H'CRS£ftT, 

Introduction of the Art of Priniing into 
England^ 
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the art of prkiting into England, simi- 
iar to those which have prevailed re- 
specting the origin of it in other coun- 
tries. As the invention of printing at 
Haerlem with wooden types has been 
by many persons unnoticed, whilst 
the honour has been ascribed to 
Mentz, because there metal types 
were first used, so the person who 
first printed in England at Oxford 
with wooden typesy has been over- 
looked, whilst Caxton who first print- 
ed with metal types at Westminster, 
has been mentioned as the original 
artist 

William Caxton served an appren* 
ticeship to one Robert Large, a mer- 
cer, who, after having been sheiiJOf and 



lord mayor of London, died in* 144 1, 
and left him thirty- four marks which 
>vas a considerable legacy in those 
times4 Fi^om the period of bis mas- 
tei's death. |)e spent the following tbir« 
ty years as a merchant abroad, \d1er9 
in I464, it appearsy that he was em- 
ployed by Edward IV. in a public and 
honourable Jieguciation joindy witl\ 
one Richard W.hitehill, Esq. to traps- 
act and conclude a treaty of coianierce 
between the king and his broiher*iiVT 
law, the Duke of Burgundy, to whom 
Flanders beloi^ed. He Uved many 
years in the court of the Duchess of 
Bitrgundy, to whqm as well as to Ed*' 
ward iV. and his t^qther the Dukjo. 
Qf . Clarenc^e^ some of bis work% 
are addressed^ 1 H^ fUso printed 



Anbttn 

ft Wais4bt^kMi^ Urri^ nyaint&IWd 
tlMit |iriMtkig Mrivs fir^t introduced itM 
En^Knd ifcrtd pract*9€id hefffe by Cat* 

^ iAs travels sbtoAQ attd resrd^ftt* 
fertiiat(^y yi^iirskt ffoOadd, ^hders, 
and tSrtttadfty, h«tA *rt opj^orttftifity W 
il^ihf^ iftformaUcfti ^^pe6liH;^ t)« 
watiMife aid pfoeejft ^f iti^ %irt^«8i 
ttMrt: by th6 patk^)li^ t^ the ^rf%^ 
And ftorrienterfy of tM Abfedt <jf W'**^ 

Mrn^^ 1>« ftf^ i^t fi^ d ^$» in !^ 
Ahbeti *ridb6grah to prtnft bod|te«cWtt 
tfftef thfe jfeasr 1471. TW*wa« 1i J*&i 
^tl^fit opiriioft, till tt booli Irhteh hatf 



JbbMtiQi^teiirited^iie tttefitlbifl »r the 
^curkiim. It was riateH from Oxford, 
t4 U. M6B. When ttite ^as -ei^as 
kmneti, ilt was 'deemed a dati^fattor^ 
jBfvJdence) tbart; iprkititig ^as 'esiferciseA 
Jn ihat iUsaversity ^oiiae years befarb 
iCaxtoDiereeted a ^&b m Westmin^ 
«l»r Abbey. 

The book td Hfihteh we teSet, is tft 
4he puUbc library at Cambridge ; and 
Is a amoU w>kwxie yf 41 tefiLves m 4rt4 
fivitb ttiis title : ^ Exp09ft4o Sancti Je<- 
rooiini in Siniliotuiii A^jostolorunri ad 
f^apam Laoi«iuii!iih'^: and at t))e end 

Ojtanie, et &Vii^ Antto BottiM 
Mt^JCCLXVIII, XVll die D<^ 
wmbris^ 
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.Since the appeamtice of this book; 
Caxton has been deprived of the ho- 
noi^r of being represented lU the per- 
son who first: printed in En^and, and 
Oxfoid has been: Conadered as the 
place where the art.was first practi- 
sed. The silence of history, however, 
concerning so remarkable an occur- 
rence was deemed extraordinary — ^ihe 
want of any npeitiOrlal even in the Uni- 
versity, of the estaUislniient of so im- 
portant cm artiaiqpng xjd ww thought 
10 be a diffi(»;Jty. But the obscurity 
in which the afiair wais involved has 
bf^^n cleared up by the disficovery of 
a r^^'ord whic^ . bi^d lain neglected^ 
;or unknoyi^nat Lambeth bouse in the 
register qf the See of C'anterbory, 
This gives a narrative of th^ whole 
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transaction drawn up at the very 
time. An account of this record 
was first published in a thin quarto 
volum3 in English,, with the title 
-T— " The Original and Growth of 
Printing, collected out of History 
and the Records of this Kingdom : 
wherein it is demonstrated, that prin- 
ting appertameth to'the Prerogative 
£05 al ; and is a Flower of the Crown 
of EtTglaqd, by Richard Atkyns, Esq. 
—Whitehall, April 25, I664". 4to. 
This shews that as soon as the art of 
printing excited attention in Europe, 
Thomas Bourehier, Archbishop of 
Canterbury urged the kuig, Henry VI.' 
tp use all possible means for procuring 
a printing mould (for so it was ilien 
cfiUed) to be broughtmto the king- 



d|otn> The Mng Hstenm) Ito Hie^pP^p^ 
sptK t^nA tikking private Bdvkst howto' 
QalT^r Ib^ dtei^m into t^fiiwiv cotidliid^ 
ed, tbact k cduki not he accMipltohdl^ 
^.ilhout gtiral arcr^KTV^ and a^ eonsi-' 
derttble>st}ai of nianey, to^naiUle tbe" 
person or persons* anploy^d to drair- 
Q0':sot|i6 of the 'Workmen froHif'Hter« 
l«ai in HDlbkUd.' One Tlionsafid^ 
mai^ka were demmed n^ecessaiy, to- 
wards which sum the Archbidhop 
cpatiibuted. tteee* hondved. The 
itH^nt'y heinie \ytonieA, Mr. Robert 
^iirnour^ who was^ thmi masili^' o(i 
tbf robtSi aadbighfy in^ faTour- ^^tfa^ 
the kitift wa^ iwrutited; with the-mar*' 
n^em^nt of the desiun; Mr. Tat^ 
t\fii\r took ^iih him Mri Caxtim,' 
wba: trading .inLmb./iaHdlfcuHi^ tmdtfc^ 



creditdble pretfmre Dp^onIv for of^ng 
ifilo tlie k).w Qounixies^ but for his coq^ 
tiuiiftnoe thf^v^^ Mr TurROur nas»>iit 
di^jKuii^ witb bi& beard itfid btud shtti^ 
ven; bul JVlc. Caxtop ftppt^ared knowm 
and pubHc iiayiojs received the 
thousand markfi^ &ey. wem first to 
i^msttirdaiii} tben to Leydtn, brieg 
alraid to enter Uaerleno iiself, as th^ 
town bad sbewn it£i jealousy, Jby, c^p^ 
prchendi&g ^nd. impirisciniog sevei^ 
persoQQ wbp can^f^ tfioio oiber pwci^ 
with the same design. When tlie 
tlibu^and qiarks^ were expended> the 
king aeiit them five hundred loore^ 
TurnQur engaised tbe a^sistaaoe 66 
tjwo H<iiilaiiiijers Ja bri^^gjog oft' Freden 
i^c C orseUj^y an un<'er uvurkinan ab 
tixp. Ma^rkiu pr#$^ ^Mo lat«; oim 
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tiigbt stole from his comrades in dis* 
guise, and entering a vessel prepared 
for^ bis reception, sailed immedi- 
ately with a fair wind. It not 
being judged prudent to set bim to 
work in London, he was sent to Ox- 
ford, by means, of tlie Archbishop, 
who had been Vice-chancellor and 
afterwards Chancellor of that Uni- 
rersity; and he was conducted thither 
by a guard to prevent his escape l)e- 
fore he had performed his contract 

As inconveniences were found con- 
nected with the circumstance of the 
Oxford press being so far distant 
from London, the king had a press 
established at St Alban's and another 
hi the city of Westminsteri where 



books of divinity and physic wer€^ 
printed. 

Some eminent writers, to the fiii- 
diority of the record at Lainheth have 
declared that Corsellis wds the first 
printer in England. Bot it has "been 
objected that this record "was never 
heard of before the publication of At- 
kyns's book, and that it has not «v«r 
i^nce been seen, or produced by any 
man, though the registers of Canterbury 
have been diligently and particularly 
searched for it.** In reply, it has 
heen observed, (hat it 'is not provable, 
tliat Atkyas would forge a record to 
he laid before the king and coancil» 
which his adversaries could disprove, 
he being at that time engaged in an 
expensive lawsuit with Ihe Company 
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^Staticnens in defence of the Idng^s 
patents, under which he claimed some 
ei^^Iiinvepowets of printing — Besides 
it .18. said, John Bagford in his History 
f f Printing at Oxford, asserts that be 
Jftktw that Sir John Birk^bead had 
an authentic copy of it in l66$ (by 
XBistake he calb it I664) when Sir 
X Birkenhead was appointed by the 
^ouse of Commons to draw up a bill 
^lative to the exercise of that art« 
.This was ((confirmed by the Journals 
flfthathpuse, Friday, Oct S/^ 1665, 
Tol. yin. p. 622, where it ordered 
^at this Sjr John Birkenhead should 
carry the bill on that subject to the 
^ouse of Lords for their consent 
The act was agreed to in the upper 
house on Tuesday, Oct SI, and re* 
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ceived tbe royal assent on the same 
djay ; immediately after which tbe pai> 
liament was proroguecL It has beei| 
thought probable, that after MnAt* 
kyos'had published his book in l664f 
the parliament considered it proper, 
the next year to enquire into the right 
pf the King*s prerogative — and that 
$11; John Birkenhead inspected the 
original then in the custody of Arch* 
bishop Sheldon — but finding it in« 
sufficient to prove the point, for which 
Mr. Atkyns had cited it, made no re* 
port of the manuscript to the house, 
and. only moved that the former Ifiw 
ahould be renewed. The manuscript^ 
it is supposed, was never returned to 
^ proper keeper of it, but was after- 
wards burnt in the fire of London 
Sept 13, 1666. zi 
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* Tiie opinion that printing was prac- 
tised at Oxford, seems to have pre- 
vailed long before Atkins publisbed 
his book. Bryan Twyne, in his Apo- 
logia pro A&iquitate, Academise Oxo- 
iiensis, published I6O8, says : " It is 
so delivered down in ancient wri* 
tingSj" alluding probably to the Lam- 
beth M.S. King Charlesl. also in ^ 
letters patent to the University^ of 
Oxford, March 5, 1635, mentions 
printing as introduced to Oxford from 
abrdad# 

Corsellis might print some works 
without date or name of place, or the 
civil wars, which broke out in 1469, 
might render it necessary for him to 
1)c inactive as a Printer for some time. 
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But supposing that he did (nirsue his 
business from 1468 to 1479» yet it; 
may be observed, that only a few 
books and a lew cppiqs.of those books 
were printed in those days of ignor^ 
ance. Besides; when the saooe books 
were printed in a superior manner, the 
£rsteditiotis not being then considered 
as curiosities, might be used for comr 
mon purposes. 

The celebrated J, Leland, library 
l^eeper to Henry VIII. and other^^ 
calls Caxton " the first printer Of Eng- 
Jand*** This* however, may be ac- 
counted for liT)m his bein^ the first 
who , exercised the art with /«^//e 
tjfpes, and who thus greatly improved 
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it; yet Corsdlis mi^t pfriiit at Ox- 
ford at an earlier period with sepa^ 
rate cut types in wood, whidi was 
the plan he had learnt %t Haerlem. 

The first book which Caxton seems 
to have printed in this country, was 
in 1474. It was a translation from 
^^ French of a work ^* On the Game 
and Play of the Chesse.'' 

' Caxton was an histonani as well 
as a translator and a printer. He 
lived to be old ; probably he was 
more than fourscore at Uie time of bis 
death. In the year 1471, he com^ 
plained of '* the infirmities of age 
creeping upon hun, and enfed^ing hi^ 
body;" yet he Mowed hia bimess 
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lor a loi^ time after iimt perio4» iHl 
I49I| in which year be died» 

Since the days of Caxton, printing 
has been carried on toa v^ ^^^ex* 
teat ; and this noble ait bw bieien 
much improved* Ba^torviUe wa^ thp 
person who first introduced fine pn^t« 
ing. His type was peculiarly elegant 
and the ink which he used wfi$ fgc- 
tremely ftivourable for exhibiting the 
beauty of the type. Others have pro* 
ceeded iix the at^ps pi ))a^yitt^ 
knowing the cel^ii^ ^hich he ac« 
quiitedr and pjroinpted by the spirit of 
.'Cmulatiori* AniQilSst those of.t^ 
pnsaant age» l^e iiames of ^n^ley 
an4 Bulmec 6|wd 10^^019^^ ^^ posfi 

b4 
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HtkQit stMTclmeKnd df typc^apby tkat 
are to b6 found in ^s country^ or 
in Europe/* 

Tnily honourable and useful is the 
'professidn, to which these gentlemen 
have devoted much of their time. It is 

'* The ineteor beam that science lent maii- 

kindy 
Darting effulgence on the inquiring mind*'' 

x*caB«aT» 



On the Manner in which Pfintitig 

is performed. 

Having ahready treated conceniiiig 

ffae origin of the art^ of Printing on 

the continent, and its introduction 

into Great Britain^ we now propose 

' to give a conta% but dear accooitt of 
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the ixiMner ia which the art is prac- 
tised. 

The persons employed in {M-intii^ 
are of two classes —Compositors, who 
range and iorih the letters intowords, 
lines, pages, &c. according to the copy 
ivbich they receive from the author;^ — 
iind Pressmen, who apply ink to the 
same, and take off the impression. 
The types being cast, tiie compositor 
distributes each kind by itself among 
thedimions of two wooden frames^ 
an upper and a lower one, called 
cases, which distribution is .denomi- 
nated /oym^T /Ae cii^e^. Each of these 
is Avidedintotittl^celb. I^ose of th6 
upper case aias 98 in number ; and they 
areaUof the same size, Ij) themtl^ 
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capkals^ smell capital^ acceiiti$d tet- 
ters, figures, Sec, are disposed, the capi« 
tals being placed in alphabetical order. 
In the cells of the lower case, which are 
54, the small letters are placed with die 
points, spaces, &c. These cells are 
€>f different sizes, the largest ccmtaining 
the letters most used ; they are not 
in alphabetical order, but the cells 
ivhieh contain the letters most fre- 
quently wanted are nearest the com- 
tpositor's hand* Each case is fixed a 
jktte aslant, thai the oonoposkor may 
more conveniently reach thQ upper 
cells. 

• When a line is composed, if it end 
'^ith a word or syllaUe tticre wiil fa( )io 



oilierwise more space must be put io, 
OF tha dfitances be lessened between 
the several words, so as to make every 
line end even. The spaces are pieces 
^ metal shaped exactly Kke dianks of 
the letters. They are of various 
thicknesses ; their use is to support 
the letters, and to preserve a proper 
distance between the words : because 
they do not reach so high as the leU 
ters, they make no impression, when 
the wcnrk is printed. As socxi as th« 
first line is finished, the compositor 
proceeds to the next; he therefore 
moves the setting rule which is made 
oi brass, from behind the former and 
brings h before it, and so composes an* 
other line against it in the same mamier 
«8fae 4id the fii9t; uidhe goes ott 
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till his composing-stick is full; wbea 
be empties all the lines that it coa« 
tains into a gaily, which is a flat pie(% 
of board with a ledge at the bottom 
and another at the end towards the 
right hand. 

The Compositor thus pursues his 
business till he has formed a complete 
page, when he ties it up with a cord 
or packthread ; then setting it by, he 
prpceeds with the work, till the num- 
ber of pages to be contained in a sheet, 
1^ completed; and, when completed 
be carries them to the imposing stone, 
there to be ranged in order, and 
listened together in a frame calkd a 
chase. This is termcid imposing. The 
ffl^e is a. rectan^ar kon Jtamtof 
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different dimensions according to the 
si^e of the paper to be printed. It 
has two cross pieces of the same metal^ 
called a long and short cross, mor- 
tised at each end, so as to be taken 
out occasionally. 

By the different situations Of these 
crosses, the ch&se is adapted for diffe- 
rent volumes : for quartos and octavos^ 
one traverses the middle lengthwiS?^ 
the other broadwise, so as to intersect 
each other in the centre : for twelves 
and twenty fours, the short cross is 
removed nearer to one end of the 
chase : for folios, the long cross is en- 
tirely lett out, and the short one is 
left in the middle; aud fur broadsideS| 
both <:rosses are taken away* To 
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dress, the chase« or prop^ly fix the 
Images thereini the compositor makes 
use of a set of furniture^ consisting of 
dips of wood of different dimensipus^ 
foxd about half an inch high, that they 
may be lower than the letters. Soma 
of these ar6 placed at the top of the 
pages and called bead sticks; some 
betweea them to form the inner mar« 
gin; others on the side of the crosses^ 
to form the outer margin, where the 
paper is to be doubled ; and some in 
the form of ^ edges to the sides and 
bottom of the pages. In this manner» 
' (he pages l>eing placed at their pro- 
per distanceSi and secured from receiv- 
i]Dg injury by the ch^e and furniture 
placed about them, they are all un- 
tied, and fastened together, by dri- 
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yJDg up between the slanting side of 
the foot and side-sticks and the chase^ 
with a piece of hard wood termed a^ 
shppting-stick, and a mallet^ sinal^ 
pie^e^ of wood called quoins^ cut m, 
the wedge form. All being thus 
|)Ound fyst together^ so that none of 
^he letters will fall out, the work i^ 
i^eady to be conjimitted to the Press- 
man. ^In this condition it is called a 
form ; and as two forms are required 
for every sheet, when both sides are 
to be printed, it is necessary, that the 
distances between the pages in each 
form should be placed with such nice* 
ty as that the impression of the pages 
in one form may be made to fall ex 
actly on the back of the pages of the 
other ; and this is called register. 
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As there must unavoidably he 
some mistakes in the work, either 
through the over^ght of the composi- 
tor, or by the casual transposition of 
letters in the cases, a sheet is printed 
off which is caHed a proo£ This is 
given to the corrector, who when he 
has read it over and rectified it by the 
copy, making the alterations, in the 
](nargin, delivers it back to the com- 
positor, that it may be printed with 
accuracy. . The compositor then un- 
locking the form upon the imposing 
stone, by loosening the quoins or 
M^edges which bound the letters to- 
gether, rectifies th^ tuiMBke& by pick* 
in|; out the faultt*, or wrong letters 
witti a slender sharp- pointed steel 
bodkin, and putting others into their 
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plifcen. MerfHlstt scieoi^ proof ii 
rmtdi^ schrtO'the Atf^orttdd'eonrec^ 
ted &r b^bre;- ao^lJieii t&eo& isputd^ 
ther proof calted ft refrac,. irfeichii 
made for the pufpdse dfsedi^ iftrfacH* 
tber ail the c^ittek^s nmrtced kvtM 
last prodf, are confected; 

Hie Presstkian^s busitiess is to* \roi% 
off thtfoft» WWch havte been pfeftt- 
redtjy thd cotHposHor^ aridmdoih|{ 
thi$, 'fbur things iriis iiecesttity^ ptep«t 
ink, balk amf a' press. Ttoi <it! i!he 
piip^r fbr^dse; it is fifst treited by *f5- 
ptegrsfevcral irfiffets together laiwii*^. 
ThiefK^^ ute^ dterwards^ kid ii&t a* b€$ai|p 
one upon another ; and to make them 
taker the- watfcr eqiialfy/ ««6^ wft all 
pressed' dotm Kri& st w^ght at- tSe 



tpp» The ink is ; made <aKp q3 and 
lampblack. The balls, by which the 
ink isap|)lied .totlie foim^ are a kind 
of woodeii fiinoels with haodlea, the 
cavities of whjcb are filled with wool ; 
and pelt^ i. e« a dried aheep^s skiiy is 
nailed over thenij, wliLch is mad^ -exr 
ceedhiglj soft by soaking it in urine 
and rubbing it welL , One of these 
balls, the pressman takes, in each 
hand, and applying one of thenv to 
theinkblock^ he works them together 
to. dktribute the ink eqfjally;: after^ 
wards be blackens the fprnx which 
isplaeed on the press*. by heatit^ with 
the balls upon the &ce of the letter^ 

The press which is said to be best 
adapted for any kuad oi printings i^ 
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that lately mveoted by Earl StaiAope, 
and originally made by Mr. Walker* 
This gives a vast accessioa of power 
with a very considerable diminution of 
labour* It is to be regretted, bow* 
ever, that the expence of the pur- 
chase, is so great as to preclude its 
general use» ^In Brooke, a printer's 
joiner, bas, however,^ improved the 
eommon press oa tbe principle of the 
Stanhope one*. 



On Sfercafype Prmtin^i 

BEFOBE we conclude, it wfltbe 
proper to- take some notice of the 
Stereotype art: i. e. of the aft of 
pfiiituig with solid or fixed t;^pes^ 



. J VanderMey, a t)^utcliniaii, wbo 
reside; at Leyden abodt tbe end" of 
the l6th centuty sedms to have in' 
venled and practised tius art, but it 
it is pric;bable that it died with its in- 
veaton The next person who appears 
to have directed hia attention to plate 
D^akin^. was a^. Ged, who began 
this^in the year 1725. He fonped 
different conniexions in this business, 
but not succeeding in consequence of 
the opposition* whieh- he met with, he 
went to Edinburgh, where he had be- 
fore resided; 'Biereiiepublisiled, in 
A7S6^. a Stereotype edition c^ SaUust 

About 50 years after Mr, Ged, Mr. 
Tilioch the learned editor of the Phi- 
Jiosoplucal Magazine,, devised a scheme 
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of asiisya^ i^^ure ii^ cqpqipupp with 
Mr. Tojulis, printer to t\xe Upiyersity 
of Glasgow. They printed several 
English works from solid plates, andf 
gJw at gfwk.wWi^, ^pfkp^jj^hQfis Ana 

die fibereptgrpie itrt, I>i<iQt» th^ c^' 

vanoud ^pubUQutioas*. 

. It shooUl also >te^ ^k^ryi^ ^9j( 
soam jNass^after Mi;« ai^qK^^l^ eidi 
cliaed the prosecution of this art, Mr. 
Wilson a respectable pi^er engaged 
yri^ lE^ik Stmhpp^.'iii 4h0 ^ll94^ of 
sty iaodiit aippM63 (mm M^- i^ilhm'^ 
MMUftk. thta duaoea^ ^ai^^9<|iM^ ^6i( 
C Aeitiuus. ifo Lordship , i^ <sm(»% 
received 'his ^Tst instructions tn the art 
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from Mr. THlocb, and had Mr. FoQ* 
lis with him for some time at his seat 
at Cbevenlng. 

With respect to the Stereotype art, 
it isy we believe, considered by some 
competent judges, that it will not do 
for 6very work which is to be printed. 
It seems, indeed, to be adapted only 
lor books of established reputation 
and extensive sale, and for such as 
require smd adtnit of no alteration. 

CONCLUSXON. 

THUS have we given a concise^ 
but, we trust, comprehensive account 
of the Jrt of Printing:^ We have 

*\Ve take this opportuoiiy of referring 
•ur readers for a more full account of the Art 
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tracetl its origin and prbgresd ^i) thte 
Continait— and also its inti^doctioo 
into Great Britain --Webavedescriii- 
ed the manner,^ in tvhich it is udially 
perform'6d; and lastly, we bave pre- 
sented before oar readers a "brief his- 
tory of the Stereotype method. 

Of all the arts which engage the 
attention of man, surely no one is 
more calculated to promote truth ; we 
therefore earnestly wish, that the li- 

in all itb bra^ln^i (a Mr« Sluwer's iagenious 
and elegant work, entitled, *^The Printer's^ 
Grammar", since it was not our design in the 
dbove essay, to present such a complete view 
as might be necessary to one who wishes to ac« 
quire a thorough knowledge of the art so as to 
practise it, but to afford such information as 
would be interesting to readers in generaL 
F 4i 
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, Wiiea^xaiili limit 1^^'^ 

Dr. Cofm, 



BOOK- WNJDIXa. , 

\ — ■ 

iLNcOur oenduding flssay, urepropose 
teoomicterthexstitycefc of JBookybm^ 

WMu ibe «irt^ o£/ papestmakiQg «o4 
printing. « - 

Jiook^andiiigasMJieAit of^lii«i$ng 
moAifkaUamug together thsalieels of n 
boofc^MieOTemq^Jtliam vilih /a bwW 
fo«iiMntlMttS| Ibe faftvw wsntootf 
^iieA'togeth«r^>aiKl«died? ^m ramul 
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«sed as handles. This invention Is 
atti ibuted to the Egyptians ; and the 
plan was also continued till long after 
the age of Augustus, - - 
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The form now in use, is said to have 
been invented by x>ne of the AtCali 
Kmgs of Pergamus* For the instauc* 
tton and SkUiuscBient of our neadfsrsi 
we shall endeavour .to give ^cfoar, but 
boncise aiccouQt of the general opera* 
tion« 

The leaves ate last folded wifii a 
thin piece of ivory, or ixusi^c called 
a'folder, aiid laid iQ»cm eadi olber in 
t|ie order vf^tbt stgi\atttre8» i»,e^.the 
letters or. %ures at the bottom cff. the 
pages. Keity tUeltanftaJt^ b««t^ M 
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a stone with a heavy hammer to make 
them smooth and lie close tog,ether; 
then they aire pressed and collated, 
by observing that the signatures run in 
alphabetical order. When the back 
of Ihie book is to be flat, it is sawn be* 
fore it is sewed to let in the cord, l^ut 
when the bands are to be raised, the 
book is sewed without being sawn, or 
gtued'on after the book is cut, on the 
first plan. The folding, sewing, and 
headbanding ofbooks is generally per* 
formed by women. ' In sewing the 
sheets of a book together, a hand press 
is used which tightens the cord '; an4 
the sewing is'itccomplished by draw- 
ing a tliread dirbUgh the piifdle of 
each sheet round the t)ahds/'at)'d, at 
the same time the waste papers are 



fe^tcned on with the i^ee^lCj wfajcb 
are i^t a future perio4 j^asted on the ia- 
sVie of the coi;|er. After the 3^win& 
the book is ^lued al; the i)ack, and tb(^ 
bjEtnds are openetl and ^craped, tbjEtt thi^ 
pa$te»boards xn^j be prpperl v ^y^4f 

yhf back is turped with ^ hapam^,^ 
and the book js; fixed in a .press be* 
tWreen %yro boarci^s^ f^alled^ ba^kiqg 
^pards, and hammered j^und^ th^t i^ 
groove may be fpipmed. for t)ie fj^t^ 
boards which in the fore-edges 91s 
$quare4 inthe pi^$f by an inijbrupa^t 
(:alled a plough, that \i^§ ^f( ^tt^n^ 
knife affi;iLed to it. Xjtie ^s^uanes fy( 
|he. k^. an4, ta}l pf. t^^e, bopk, ^^.n^ 

i§ftitiiijtUi?Mi : ;., :' \ ; 
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When tte paste-lioaridsare appTied^ 
Holes are made for fixing tbetn to the 
l)6ok. ATter the bands are drawn, they 
are cut off nearly to the boards aiid 
l)eaten dpwn with the hammer. The 
l^ack of the book is then thinly gjued or 
pasted again, and it is. put into tTie 
standing-press; nei^t it is. taken to the 
cutting press and placed between t^b 
boards, the one lying even with the 
])ress, that the knife may run upon it, 
the other above the .pi^ss> for the j^nife 
to run against, 'The pasteboards ai;e 
squared', by ):>uUrng them, db wo betbre 
thehead.of the book is cut ; ajid after it 
i§ cut, tb^y Hre sk\sed up b^yona it 
before the tail is cut. | ' 

in cutting the fore edges, the Wlk 
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of tlie book . is made flat bra pair of 
Vooden or iroQ triadles nearly resem- 
liling tlie form of a folder. To efiect 
!this, the Irindles arp placed between 
the boards and tlie back, when the 
trindles are talcen away^ Xhe book is 
tben 6xed In the press, and cut as be- 
fore. 1 his being done, the fore-cdgp 
groove is formed together liith the 
square cdgesk ' 

The next Dperatipn i« sprinkling 
Dr gil<ling the leaves of the book» 
Sprinkling is done by dipping a 
brush into tbe liquid nnd putting ft 
on, ^ic by' striking it against an iroa 
|)in. By thisinbiiuri, the edges 
of the leaves are s^prihklcd ilia rega- 
)ftr ^x^aouer.. , The Uq^uid^ into, wbicb 
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tfao brusK is dippedi As madie of di£&- 
rent materials according to |be. colour 
tised^ When ihe edges are <^vered 
entirely with o«e coloiw,, the liquid 19 
applied, by mec^ns of asponge. If the 
leaves are to be ^tlt^ the edges, are well 
scraped and smoothed \^ith a hur» 
nisher ; then gpld jeaf is laid on with 
size made of the white o£ an egg and 
water ; and wheiH the edges are dry^ 
they are again burnisli^d togivetbem 
a bright appearance.^ Aftecwiaxi^ the 
bo6k ii? beadbanded with silk^ thready 
oc wprste4 by platting, it round a, bit 
of glued cord, or^paper rolled up fixed 
with a needle to the bac^ Before 
the book is coyeiled^ the back is lined 
with paper^ or canvas to streDgtjben ib 
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When this is ddhe, the tbir^r U fas- 
tened to the pasteboards.* Fortnerty, 
it'wajs the cbitimofi Custdm to bhid aji 
\io6ks inpaithment, but paithmeioil 
when used for binding is new chiefly 
confined to A'cc6'u!ft bpbKs. Calf, 
sheep, and Russia leather ar6 princi- 
pally usieff at the preselit tiiiie^. If a 
l)oolr is to be merely hall-tHSiinrf^ (hen 
only the bacl^ ahdcorhers'HaveHeattier 
lixeci bfitherij and me "rest is^covferefl 
vith marble paper. [' ' 

. '/the fbllpwihg'is the inetliod 6^ ^s- 
teqin^ the cover: ' ''i^e^leather tfifeing 
.inoiistene^/p water, * is cut put about 
fin inc;h larger tKah'tlie bobtc, then part- 
ed and* praced upon the ^a^eboards 
on the outside and doubled over the 
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edges in flie inside, the four corners 
being cut off with the shears. The 
book is then warmed at the fire, and 
rubbed witli the folder to make this 
glue adhere and form the headband 
properly. If the book has raised 
bands, it is tied up between two boards 
at the fore-edge part with cords conti- 
nued to the bacX ^o that the bandis 
may be more accurately formed ; then 
the volume is dried as before mention* 
ed, and when dry, uncorded having 
the leaves opened at each end. 

The next process is to wash the 
book with a little paste and water^ 
and then to sprinkle it fine with a brush', 
by striking it against an iron pin, un- 
less it is to be marbled: if that be 
6 
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done, the book is put between tvo 
rods in an oblique direction, then wa- 
ter is thrown coarsely with a brush, 
which is lottowed by a black liquid 
made of copperas and water, or steel 
filings boded with vinegar. Next a 
brush is to be used with salt of tar- 
tar mixed with water, and lastly the 
book is to be wiped with a wet sponge. 

When a book is lettered, most com- 
monly a piece of Morocco leather is 
pasted on the back between the 
first and second bands to receive the 
title in gold letters, and sometimes 
a second between the next bands un- 
derneath, where the number of the 
volume is marked. The gilder makes 
the letters on the back^ likewise the 
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roses, stars, &c. with pallets and rolls 
formed of brass. The parts of the 
leatlier to which the tools are to be 
applied are glazed witli the white of 
an egg, and then rubbed with an oiled 
sponge to prevent the gold leaf, which 
is then laid on, from adhering to any 
other parts, excepting those upon 
which the tools make an impression. 

The pieces of gold leaf are cut out 
nearly to the*size required, and upon 
these the pallets and rolls are stamped 
according to the fancy of the work- 
man. The superfluous gold is nibbed 
off with an oiled rag and afterwards 
cleared .by a piece ot flannel. After 
the book is gilt, the cover is polished 
with a polishing iron, which is made 
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hot and passed over the cover ; Ihu.- 

the volume is completed * 

— i -*-' -■->-■ .. - f 

*Thc above essay is not df signed to teach *' - 
Art to those who mean to pursue it as their 
profession, but to furnish matter vrhizh may 
Interest young persons and others, who are dc* 
siroHS of understanding something concc^min^ 
the general operation. What is there expressed 
is an account of the common mode of book* 
binding ; but it should be observed, that there 
are various kinds of extra and fanciful binding 
in Calf, Russia, and Morocco performed opon 
a similar plan with the greatest care and nicety < 
of workmanship, with, or without spring backii 
Vellum and parchment binding for Accoont 
books is done upon a like principle but it is 
sewed on parchment slips instead of having cords 
or bands, the back part* of the covering beh«g 
stiffened, to make the book open flaC 

pt^ fiaxtCTy Friater, Lcwcs, 
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the Library on or before the last date 
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